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EDWARD J. SMITH, 208 S. Washingten, St., Peoria, Il. Little Miss Muffet 
When you retire, WHAT? Sat on a tuffet, 

Write for free copy “GOLDEN Eating her curds and whey. 

_ ae There came a big spider 
eee Who sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
Chart Page 3 
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a Old Mother Hubbard 
we Catalog? Went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone. 
But when she got there 
sae — The cupboard was bare, 
——— And so the poor dog had none, 
Chart Page 13 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Lake Shore Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, Oak Park, Monday, April 19, 1926. Speak- 
ers. Raymond Robbins, O. L. Manchester, and one 
other noted speaker. 

Central Division of the I. S. T. A., Peoria, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, March 18, 19 and 20, 1926. 
Speakers : 

Thursday night, March 18: Dr. Rollo Walter Brown 
of Boston, Ph.D., on ‘‘Teaching in the Middle 
West.’’ 

Friday morning, March 19. Dr. Richard F. Bach of 
Brooklyn, Asso. Industrial Arts, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City, ‘‘ Industrial Art 
as a National Asset”” ; O. L. Manchester, Illinois 
State Normal University, ** Proposed Amendment 
to the Constitution’ (Tax); Miss Florence M. 
Hale of Maine. 

Friday night, March 19: Professor O. T. Corson of 
Oxford, Ohio; Supt. William McAndrew of Chi- 
cago. 

Saturday morning, March 20 (After the business) : 
Supt. F. G. Blair, ‘‘ Educational Outlook in IIli- 
nois’’; Professor H. A. Peterson, Psychologist, 
Illinois State Normal University, ‘‘The Work of 
the Efficiency Committee’; R. C. Moore, ‘‘The 
Work of the State Teachers Association.’’ 


South Central Division of the I. S. T. A., State 
Arsenal, Springfield, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
March 26, 27 and 28, 1926. Speakers: Dr. A. O. Thomas, 
State Commissioner of Education, Maine, on ‘‘ Education 
as an Element in World Understanding and Justice:’’ 
Dr. Ernest Horn, School of Education, Iowa University, 
on ‘‘Moral and Civie Education;’’ Dr. Lloyd C. Doug- 
las, D. D., Akron, Ohio, on ‘‘Mental Morality.’’ Other 
speakers with whom tentative speaking arrangements 
have been made are Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, 
Dr. Wilson of Ohio University, and Dean O. L. Man- 
chester of the I. S. N. U., Normal. The general theme 
will be ‘‘ Education for Character.’’ 

Southwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., East St. 
Louis, Thursday and Friday, April 1 and 2, 1926. 
Speakers : 


Thursday evening: Raymond Robbins; St. Louis 
Symphony. 

Friday forenoon. Norman Angell; Lucy Griffis 
Group, with Olga Steeb and Jacobinoff. 

Friday afternoon: Sectional Meetings. 

Friday evening: Program by E. St. Louis school 
children; Francis G. Blair; R. C. Moore. 


Southern Division of the I. S. T. A., Carbondale, 
Thursday and Friday, March 25 and 26, 1926. Speak- 
ers now secured; Frank Speaight, Dickens Reader, 
London, England; President Charles McKenny, Ypsi- 
lanti Normal School; Florence M. Hale, State Super- 
visor Rural Schools, Augusta, Maine; O. T. Corson, 
Oxford, Ohio; Francis G. Blair, State ‘Supt. of Public 
Instruction ; Prof. F. RB. Moulton, University of Chi- 
eago; Dean O. L. Manchester, Ill. State Normal Univer- 
sity; R. C. Moore, Secretary of the I.S.T. A. Excellent 
short musical programs will be rendered between the 
addresses by the talent named above. 

Black Hawk Division of the I. S. T. A., Kewanee, 
Friday, October 8, 1926. 

Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Mt. Carmel, 
Thursday and Friday, October 7 and 8, 1926. 

Officers of other divisions and other organizations 
are requested to send the editor the time and place of 
meetings and interesting features of the program as soon 
as they are determined. 


DON’T MISS YOUR MEETING 


Look at the announcements of Division Meetings 
above. Then look at the map on the front cover page 
and see whether you are in one of the divisions that meet 
this spring. If you are and want a professional treat, 
go to the meeting. The various executive committees are 
preparing extra good programs for this year. 


EXHIBIT AT PEORIA MEETING 


Superintendent E. C, Fisher of Peoria informs us of 
an interesting feature of the Central Division meeting 
_ in that city on March 18, 19 and 20. He and his teach- 

ers are planning an exhibit of the various activities of 
school work in Peoria. Most of this exhibit will be in 
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the convention hall, but there will be an open air school 
room in operation in the Franklin School. Visiting 
teachers are invited to inspect all these exhibits and 
doubtless will receive many helpful suggestions from 
them. 


HELP! HELP! 


Much of the success of our organization and the qual- 
ity of the service it renders to its members depend upon 
the work of the officers of the local divisions. If their 
reports are prompt, complete and accurate, the work of 
the state office is simplified and expedited. If their re- 
ports are tardy, incomplete or inaccurate, there is end- 
less correspondence and other work added to the state 
secretary’s office. For instance the omission of several 
names from the reports of two local treasurers last year 
caused much extra work in the state office, most of which 
was correspondence concerning the failure of paid-up 
members to receive the Illinois Teacher. The worst 
feature of this was that several paid-up subscribers prob- 
ably never did receive their magazine. 

We are glad to say’ that nearly all division secre- 
taries and treasurers make excellent reports, most of 
them 100 per cent perfect. Let us try this year to make 
all reports from all division officers 100 per cent. Full 
and explicit directions will be sent from the state office 
to division officers a week or ten days before their re- 
spective meetings. 

Now, just a word to enrolling members: be sure to 
write your name and address and the name of the county 
in which you teach in your very best handwriting in the 
English language. If you change your address in the 
next year or fourteen months, notify the editor or pub- 
lisher of the Illinois Teacher of such change, giving both 
your old and new addresses. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


A recent writer in Harper’s Magazine said of us 
Americans. ‘‘We would rather play golf or go to a foot- 
ball game than vote; and we cannot take time from 
radios and movies to inquire into the merits of consti- 
tutional amendments.’’ If that is true, this number of 
the Illinois Teacher is almost worthless, because this is 
our Special Constitutional Amendment Number, and we 
are trying to inform our readers on the merits of the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of Illinois. We 
believe that many of our readers really want informa- 
tion on this subject and that they will stay home from 
the movies and turn off the radio long enough to read 
everything in their own magazine. We know that some 
of you are going to be so well informed that you can 
teach others, and many of you will file this number for 
reference when the campaign warms up next fall. 


TWO SPEECHES 


At a meeting of the Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club at 
Bloomington on February 5, Mr. Henry I. Green, an 
attorney from Champaign, spoke on the subject, ‘‘The 
Science of Government.’’ He emphasized the evils and 
dangers of democracy, or ‘‘government by the mob’’ as 
he called it, with such force and assurance that some of 
us began to wonder whether Jefferson, Lincoln, Roose- 
velt and Wilson were really statesmen and patriots or 
just plain demagogs and charlatans. Then when he 
lauded Mussolini and the present government of Italy, 
we almost concluded that our fathers of the Revolution 
had made a terrible mistake. However, we were reas- 
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sured when the venerable ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ Fifer, who has 
actually fought and bled for his country and has been 
Governor of Illinois, closed the program with words of 
praise for Lincoln and a plea for us to stand by ‘‘gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people.’’ 


THE STATE FUND COMMITTEE 


The committee appointed to make a study of the state 
school fund, its purposes, and proper apportionment 
held its first meeting in Bloomington on February 6. 
Three out of five members were present, and the research 
director and the secretary were present by invitation. 

The committee outlined and agreed upon the general 
problems before it, agreed to study recent reports from 
other states on the same subject, and were supplied with 
reports from Ohio and New York. Our state office was 
assigned certain research and statistical work to show 
how the present law is working. Another meeting will 
be called by Chairman E. C. Fisher as soon as the mem- 
bers finish reading the reports and the research director 
has completed his master tables of Illinois data. 


COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENCY OF THE N. E. A. 


The committee of fourteen appointed to promote the 
candidacy of Superintendent Francis G. Blair for the 
presidency of the N. E. A. met in Chicago on February 6. 
All members were present except two who found it im- 
possible to attend, and even they sent substitutes. The 
committee planned and composed a circular to be used 
for publicity purposes, which is now printed and availa- 
ble for use. The committee also planned a campaign of 
publicity and solicitation for support in other states and 
assigned a group of states to each member of the com- 

All is being done that can be done by the members 
of the committee. They should be assisted by every one 
having friends who are prominent in educational work 
in other states. If you wish to write letters to such 
friends and wish to inclose copies of the circular men- 
tioned above, write to the editor of the [inois Teacher 
saying how many you need. 


A LEAK IN SCHOOL FUNDS 


In order to get an example of how the law concern- 
ing county collectors’ commissions is affecting the school 
funds, we obtained the figures for Macoupin County from 


' the collector of that county. 


His records show that for the year 1925 the two per 
cent allowed as commissions on the funds collected 
amounted to $29,036.67. The expenses of his office to 
be paid out of this was $11,168.74. After deducting this 

mse from the commission fund, there was left a bal- 
ance of $17,867.93 in the commission fund, which bal- 
ance he is required by law to transfer to the county gen- 
eral fund. 

But 57 per cent of all funds collected were school 
funds. Therefore, it is certainly true that 57 per cent 
of this balance came from the school funds, or that 
$10,184.72 of the balance had originally been levied as 
school funds and not as a county fund. Therefore, this 
$10,184.72 was levied as school funds, collected and re- 
ceipted for as school funds, turned over to a commission 
fund, and then to the county general fund. This means 
that over one per cent of all school funds in Macoupin 
County, and similar amounts in many other counties, 
are diverted to a fund for which they were not levied. 

This will help you understand why the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association in its legislative program recom- 
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mends the application and demonstration of the prinei- 
ples of thrift and good business in public school finance. 


COWS AND SCHOOLS 


The people of Chicago are much perturbed because 
they have found that they may be drinking milk from 
tubercular cows owned, fed and milked by farmers away 
out in the country. Although most politicians loudly 
oppose an increased state tax rate, some of these cows 
are being killed and are beirig paid for partly out of 
state funds. Although there is a hue and ery against 
Federal interference in local affairs and against Federal 
aid for education, our Governor makes a trip to Wash- 
ington to ask the President to hurry Federal funds to 
Illinois to help pay for sick cows. 

Evidently people are learning that the germs of tuber- 
eulesis and other diseases cannot be confined to little 
local districts. Some of the people in local communities 
seem entirely willing to ship millions of such germs to 
other people in another part of the state, and these local 
people who own the germ incubating cows say they can- 
not afford to kill such cows unless somebody else pays 
for them. So people are learning that health preserva- 
tion is a state or even a national function and that it is 
entirely proper to pay for it with state and national 
funds. 

This gives us hope that some day people will learn 
that ignorance and other results of poor schools cannot 
be confined to the little districts having poor schools, that 
they cross district and county lines as easily and fre- 
quently as do disease germs, and that they are equally 
dangerous. The good schools in most districts do not 
guard the people from the results of poor schools else- 
where. It may not be advisable to slaughter all the 
products of poor schools, even if some of them are peo- 
ple ignorant of the dangers of disease germs; but it 
would certainly be proper for the state to improve school 
products by paying for good schools where they cannot 
be maintained by local funds. 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO OUR 
CONSTITUTION 


An address by the Fifty-fourth General Assembly to 
the People of the State of Illinois. 
To the People of Illinois: 

At the general election to be held on the second day 
of November, 1926, you will be called upon to adopt or 
reject an amendment adding Section 14 to Article IX 
of the Constitution of Illinois. 


PURPOSE OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The purpose of this proposed amendment is to per- 
mit the General Assembly of this State to employ other 
methods of taxation than those now provided by the 
constitution. The amendment itself establishes no taxes. 
The constitution of Illinois now requires that all prop- 
erty be taxed uniformly in proportion to its value. Un- 
der present conditions it has proved impossible to value 
property uniformly for taxation. The effort to do so 
has in reality been abandoned. The constitution of 1870 
was adopted when practically all property in the state 
was tangible, and could be assessed and taxed in the 
same manner. This is no longer the case. This proposed 
amendment is intended to remove the obstacles in the 
way of sane, equitable and fair tax laws, and to permit 
the adoption of a more satisfactory tax system. - 

The broader powers conferred upon the General As- 
sembly by this proposed amendment are fully safe- 
guarded by the requirement of a two-thirds vote of all 
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members elected to both houses of the General Assembly. 
The proposed amendment permits the General Assembly 
by a two-thirds vote to classify personal property and 
to provide for proper deductions and -exemptions for 
purposes of taxation. Rates of income or other taxes 
which may be established under this amendment will 
require a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly. 
Should an income tax be established under the provi- 
sions of the present constitution, no legislative authority 
exists to make exemptions or deductions and credits from 
such income tax because of other taxes paid by the same 
person. An income tax must, under the present consti- 
tutional provision, be in- addition to other taxes. Under 
this proposed amendment it may be in substitution for 
other taxes, and the General Assembly will have au- 
thority to make allowances, exemptions or deductions and 
eredits rendered proper by justice to the taxpayer. 

The proposed amendment will appear under a sep- 
arate ballot at the general election of November 3, 1926, 
in the following form: 


Constitutional Amendment Ballot 
Proposed Amendment Adding Section 14 to 
Article IX of the Constitution of the 
State of Illinois 


This proposed amendment imposes no new taxes. It 
affects no existing exemptions from taxation. The provi- 
sion concerning the ‘‘two-thirds’’ vote (contained in the 
proposed Section 14) applies only to such future tax and 
exemption legislation as may be pursuant to, that is ‘‘ un- 
der the authority of this section.’’ It does not apply te 
past legislation, nor to such future legislation as may be 
under the general powers of the General Assembly nor 
as may be only under one or more of the old thirteen 
sections. The rates under new methods of taxation au- 
thorized by the amendment will require a two-thirds 
vote. The proposed amendment permits two-thirds of 
the members of the two houses to adopt methods of taxa- 
tion, free from limitations in the present constitution, 
adopted fifty-five years ago, which now prevent an 
equitable adjustment of the burdens of taxation. For 
this reason the two houses of the General Assembly pro- 
pose this amendment to the people. 





For the proposed amendment adding 
section 14 to Article IX of the Con- 
stitution. 





Against the proposed amendment add- 
ing section 14 to Article [X of the Con- 
stitution. 














TEXT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment reads as follows: 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 4 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Illinois, the 
House of Representatives concurring therein: That there 
shall be submitted to the electors of this State for adop- 
tion or rejection at the next election of members of the 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois, in the manner 
provided by law, a proposition to amend Article IX of 
the Constitution by adding thereto an additional section 
to be known as Section 14 of Article [X, as follows: 


ARTICLE IX 


Section 14. From and after the date when this sec- 
tion shall be in force, the General Assembly shall have 
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authority to provide by general law for the levy and 
collection of taxes for public purposes upon persons, 
property and income, free from the limitations con- 
tained in sections one (1), three (3), nine (9), and ten 
(10) of this article. Taxes levied under the authority 
of this section shall be uniform upon all persons, prop- 
erty or income of the same class. All real estate shall 
be in one class, except that mineral land and land de- 
voted to reforestation may be in different classes. Ex- 
emptions from taxation may be established only by 
general law. This section shall not affect existing ex- 
emptions established by law under the authority of sec- 
tion 3 of this article. Taxes by valuation under the au- 
thority of this section shall be based upon a value to be 
ascertained by some person or persons to be elected or 
appointed in such a manner as the General Assembly 
shall direct, and not otherwise. No act for the imposi- 
tion, increase, continuance or revival of a tax under the 
authority of this section, or for the establishment of 
exemptions under the authority of this section, shall 
become a law without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members elected to each house. 

We urge that the men and women of Illinois study 
carefully this proposed amendment to the constitution, 
and we recommend its adoption. 

Done by the General Assembly at the Capitol in the 
City of Springfield on the 30th day of June in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-five. 

In Witness Whereof the President and Secretary of 
the Senate, and the Speaker and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, have hereunto subscribed their names. 

(Signed) FRED E. STERLING, 
President of the Senate. 
(Signed) JAMES H. PADDOCK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
(Signed) ROBERT SCHOLES, 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 
(Signed) B. H. McCANN, 
Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 


AMENDED SECTIONS 


The sections of the present constitution of Illinois 
that are really amended by the new Section 14 are as 
follows: 


ARTICLE IX 


1. ‘*The General Assembly shall provide such rev- 
enue as may be needful by levying a tax, by valuation, 
so that every person and corporation shall pay a tax in 
proportion to the value of his, her or its property—such 
value to be ascertained by some person or persons to be 
elected or appointed in such manner as the General As- 
sembly shall direct, and not otherwise; but the General 
Assembly shall have power to tax peddlers, auctioneers, 
brokers, hawkers, merchants, commission merchants, 
showmen, jugglers, inn-keepers, grocery-keepers, liquor 
dealers, toll-bridges, ferries, insurance, telegraph and ex- 
press interest or business, venders of patents and persons 
or corporations owning or using franchises and privi- 
leges, in such manner as it shall from time to time direct 
by general law, uniform as to the class upon which it 
operates. 

3. ‘*The property of the State, counties, and other 
municipal corporations, both real and personal, and such 
other property as may be used exclusively for agricul- 
tural and horticultural societies, for school, religious, 
cemetery and charitable purposes, may be exempted from 
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taxation; but such exemption shall be only by general 
law. In the assessment of real estate incumbered by 
public easement, any depreciation occasioned by such 
easement may be deducted in the valuation of such prop- 
erty. 

9. ‘*The General Assembly may vest the corporate 
authorities of cities, towns, and villages with power to 
make local improvements by special assessment or by 
special taxation of contiguous property or otherwise. 
For all other corporate purpose, all municipal corpora- 
tions may be vested with authority to assess and colléct 
taxes, but such taxes shall be uniform in respect to per- 
sons and property within the jurisdiction of the body 
imposing the same. 

10. ‘‘The General Assembly shall not impose taxes 
upon municipal corporations, or the inhabitants or prop- 
erty thereof, for corporate purposes, but shall require 
that all the taxable property within the limits of mu- 
nicipal corporations shall be taxed for the payment of 
debts contracted under authority of law, such taxes to 
be uniform in respect to persons and property within 
the jurisdiction of the body imposing the same. Private 
property shall not be liable to be taken or sold for the 
payment of the corporate debts of a municipal corpo- 
ration.”’ 

—From Constitution of Illinois. 


Some Questions and Answers Concerning the Pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendment. 


1. WHY IS THE REVENUE ARTICLE OF OUR CONSTITU- 
TION NO LONGER THE BEST ADAPTED TO MEET OUR TAX 
NEEDS ? 

The revenue article of our present Constitution was 
adopted in 1870 when most of our wealth was tangible 
in form and could be reached easily for taxation pur- 
poses. Since 1870 the forms of property have multi- 
plied; much of our property has become intangible and 
in the form of securities; many forms of wealth, as well 
as numerous citizens in good economic circumstances, 
make little or no direct contribution to the support of 
government. Progress in our revenue system has clearly 
failed to keep pace with both the general developments 
of the State and with the everchanging economic and 
social organization. 

2. WHAT IS INTANGIBLE PROPERTY ? 

Some illustrations are: stocks, bonds, notes, mort- 
gages, and the like. 

3. WHAT IS THE BASIC PLAN OF TAXATION UNDER OUR 
PRESENT CONSTITUTION ? 

While some revenues are raised from special assess- 
ments on improvements, licenses, franchises, and privi- 
leges, yet nearly all revenues are obtained through the 
general property tax; that is, by means of taxes that 
are supposed to be laid uniformly on property in pro- 
portion to its value. 

4. WHAT ARE THE MAIN WEAKNESSES OF OUR GEN- 
ERAL PROPERTY TAX SYSTEM ? 

The system aims to tax alike all property whether 
created by nature or by labor, whether productive or 
unproductive; it aims to tax the necessary furniture in 
the humblest cottage the same in proportion to its value 
as the most superfluous luxury in the mansion of the 
millionaire. It permits ease of escape for intangibles, 
thus leading to higher rates than should be on property 
that can not escape; hence, there arises a further in- 
centive to conceal property from the assessor, to cause 
rates higher still, to encourage further concealment, etc. 
The eseape of much property from taxation and the re- 
sultant inequalities in the assessment of property tend 
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to cause local assessors to adopt ‘‘standards of valua- 
tion all their own.’’ So many people now fail to com- 
ply with the intentions of the present law that the honest 
person who does so comply must pay far more than an 
equitable share of taxes. 


5. WITH ALL THESE WEAKNESSES HOW CAN SUCH A 
SYSTEM ENDURE? 


It endures primarily because it is a heritage. Many 
who are now ‘‘getting by’’ in tax payments strongly 
oppose any change in the present system. However, 
many nations and many progressive states have already 
modified their tax systems in line with modern economic 
developments. 


6. WHAT IS THE ESTIMATED VALUE OF PROPERTY IN 
ILLINOIS ? 

Approximately 40 billion dollars if we include realty, 
tangible personalty, and the various forms of intangible 
personalty. 

7. HOW MUCH OF THIS PROPERTY IN SHOWN ON THE 
ASSESSMENT LISTS? 

The equalized assessed valuation is slightly more than 
4 billions. The law states that the equalized value of 
taxable property shall be 50% of the true value. Ac- 
cording-to legislation now in force a part of the 40 bil- 
lions referred to above is not supposed to be assessed ; 
however, we can safely say that the equalized assessment 
is only about one-eighth of the value of the property 
that is supposed to be taxed. 


8. WITH WHAT RELATIVE EFFICIENCY ARE SOME OF THE 
MAIN CLASSES OF PROPERTY ASSESSED ? 

When we compare the recent assessments of property 
in Illinois with the estimated true value of such prop- 
erty as determined by the U. S. Department of Com- 
meree, we find that railroads and equipment are given 
an equalized assessed valuation that represents about 
28% of their estimated true value; taxable real estate, 
about 24%; tangible personal property, 7%; motor 
vehicles, 12% ; farming tools, 7% ; manufacturing tools, 
2%; bank deposits, less than 1%. 

9. ARE INTANGIBLES ASSESSED ? 

In practice they seem to be assessed rarely at all. 
Even bank deposits are assessed at not one twenty-fifth 
of the efficiency of real estate. 


10. WHY DO TANGIBLE PERSONALTY AND INTANGIBLES 
FAIL TO BEAR A JUST SHARE IN SUPPORT OF GOVERNMENT ? 

Some people feel that certain forms of personalty are 
not directly productive and consequently hesitate to list 
such with the assessors; moreover, it is contended that 
double taxation might arise in the case of certain intangi- 
bles (such as mortgages); these forms of property are 
easily concealed from the assessors. So much property 
escapes from assessment under our present general prop- 
erty tax system that he who is honest enough to report 
ownership of intangibles must pay under the high rates 
an amount of taxes that consumes most of the income 
from such intangibles. Being easy to conceal, intangi- 
bles are therefore not reported for the most part. 

11. WHAT PART OF THE TOTAL GENERAL PROPERTY TAX 
PAYMENTS IS BORNE BY REAL ESTATE? 

Real estate bears about four-fifths of the total gen- 
eral property taxation although it forms only about two- 
fifths of the taxable property. 

12. IS IT TRUE AS REPORTED THAT THERE SEEMS TO BE 
AN IMPENDING BREAK-DOWN IN OUR REVENUE SYSTEM ? 


While the tangible wealth of the State has increased 


43.4%, the full assessed value of all property has in- 
creased during the same years only 13.8%. 
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THE RECOGNITION 
OF MERIT 


The recognition of G: Shorthand by the public schools 
of the country is stuliting eoldenes of the merits of the system. 

On January 1, 1926, Gregg Shorthand had been adopted 
for exclusive use in the high schools of 94.94% of the cities 
and towns whose high schools teach shorthand. 

The status of the different shorthand systems in the public 
schools of the United States is indicated by the accompanying 
map and graph. 














MB Gregg x 
[9M others 
Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by the overwhelming 


majority of the high schools of the country, because it has been 
found, after investigation and experiment, to be the system of 


“greatest good to the greatest number.”’ 
A triai in your school will convince you. 
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LITTLE WOMEN 


Upabridged Edition 


This is the first complete edition ever pub- 
lished for school use at a popular price. 


HANS ANDERSEN 


These two titles are now part of 
the universally famous series 


THE WINSTON 
CLEAR-TYPE 


POPULAR CLASSICS 


Each of the fifteen titles in this series is a beautiful 
book. The type used is large, the covers are in- 
viting, and the full-page illustrations in color give 
added attractiveness. The price of the supple- 
mentary readers is remarkably low. 

fHE JOHN C. WINSTON 


Executive Offices and Manuiactory, Philadelphia 


623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








FOR TEXTBOOKS 








) 
Old Friends 


THAT ARE NOW READY 
TO MEET YOUR PUPILS 
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In 1900 the full assessment of all property repre- 
sented 58% of our tangible wealth, but by 1922 it repre- 
sented only 36% of the same. Real estate of Illinois is 


now given on the average a full assessed valuation of, 


about 48% of its estimated value, although it was as- 
sessed at about 73% of the true value in 1904. Personal 
property is assessed at so low a ratio of its estimated 
worth that the deposits in the banks of Illinois owned 
by individuals and subject to check are today as large 
as the total full assessed value of all intangible and tangi- 
ble personal property combined. 

13. WOULD THE TAX PAYMENTS IN ILLINOIS BE BUR- 
DENSOME IF WE HAD A REVENUE SYSTEM THAT WAS REALLY 
EFFICIENT ? 

Taxes seem heavy on those who do pay because so 
much taxable ability is permitted to escape. Per capita 
taxes in Illinois do not form as large a percentage of our 
per capita income or of our per capita tangible wealth 
as is the case for most of the leading states or for the 
Nation as a whole. 

14. COULD NOT THE PRESENT TAX LAWS BE ENFORCED 
IN SUCH A WAY THAT OUR REVENUE SYSTEM WOULD PROVE 
EQUITABLE AND EFFICIENT ? 

Rigid general enforcement of the present laws would 
improve conditions considerably. Yet, we must recog- 
nize that decades of experience have shown that our 
present system has failed to be both equitable and effi- 
cient. The general property tax as we have it has in- 
herent within it certain essentials that produce such 
failure. (See No. 4 above). 

It is asking a great deal to request workmen and 
over-seers to accomplish good results with out-of-date 
and worn-out tools; likewise, it seems impossible to ex- 
pect good results in taxation by the use of a system un- 
fitted to modern economic conditions. 


15. WHAT THEN ARE THE RESTRICTIONS OF THE PRES- 
ENT CONSTITUTION WHICH NEED TO BE CHANGED ? 

Since the attempt to tax all property as if it were 
alike results in much taxable ability escaping from any 
share in support of public enterprises while other prop- 
erty bears too large a share, and since the general prop- 
erty tax system in theory and in practice offers no hope 
of reaching in a just and equitable manner all the 
numerous forms of property—a change seems necessary 
in the present Constitutional restrictions which demand 
that all property be taxed uniformly on the basis of value. 
Property set aside for special taxation may need to be 
exempted from taxes uniformly laid according to value 
in order that double taxation will not result. 

16. WHAT IS MEANT BY NOT HAVING UNIFORMITY 
AMONG CLASSES OF PROPERTY ? 

Illustration: In Minnesota iron ore is by law as- 
sessed at 50% of its estimated value; household goods, 
25%; live stock, manufacturing machinery, manufac- 
tured articles, and merchandise, at 3314%; agricultural 
tools, and agricultural products held for use, 10% ; other 
property subject to the general property tax, 40%; and 
money and credits are listed separately and taxed in 
lieu of other taxes at 3 mills on the dollar. 

17. IS THE IDEA OF CLASSIFICATION OF PROPERTY A 
NEW IDEA AND WILL IT PROVE PRACTICABLE? 

In 1912 a publie policy vote was taken in Illinois and 
the vote was as follows: for classification, 541,189; 
against, 187,467. 

The plan of separate taxation of intangibles has been 
successfully tried in Minnesota, Rhode Island, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, etc. When a moderate 
amount of the income of securities is asked for as taxes, 
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the holders of such securities are more likely to report 
the same to the assessors than they are when the taxes 
consume practically all of the income; in brief, a mode- 
erate tax rate upon intangibles is found to yield a greater 
amount of revenue. When bank deposits are listed at 
an equalized assessed valuation of even one-third of their 
true value, the interest upon such deposits is entirely 
consumed by the tax rates now being laid in the average 
city of Illinois above five thousand population; accord- 
ingly, to avoid confiscation of the interest, the possessors 
of bank deposits usually do not run the risk of reporting 
them at all. 


18. WOULD POWER BE GIVEN TO CLASSIFY REALTY UN- 
DER THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT ? 

Only lands devoted to reforestation and mineral lands 
could be placed in separate classes—by a two-thirds vote 
of each house of the Legislature. 

19. WOULD THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT PERMIT OF AN 
INCOME TAX? 

The proposed amendment would upon adoption per- 
mit of the enactment of an income tax with rates higher 
on the higher incomes. Good constitutional lawyers tell 
us that the present Constitution also permits of possible 
income taxation, and that such a tax would be additional 
to the tax on real and personal property producing such 
income. 

20. GIVE A SUMMARY INTERPRETATION OF THE PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT. 

(a) The amendment itself imposes no taxes. 

(b) Its adoption would remove the present restric- 
tions which require uniformity and which also prevent 
the General Assembly from classifying property for 
taxation purposes. 

(ec) A two-thirds vote will be required to classify 
personal property. 

(d) Real estate may not be classified except that 
mineral lands and lands devoted to reforestation may be 
placed in separate classes—but only by a two-thirds vote 
of both houses. 

(e) It would permit income taxes to be substituted 
for other taxes on property producing such income while 
the present Constitution would seem to permit income 
taxes in addition to other taxes on income-producing 
property. 

(f) The proposed amendment affects no existing ex- 
emptions from taxes. 

(g) The two-thirds rule applies only to future tax 
and exemption legislation—and not to past tax legisla- 
tion or legislation made under the old sections of the 
Revenue Article. 

(h) The two-thirds rule applies to the fixing and 
increasing of the tax rates of any new tax legislation 
that might be adopted. 

(i) Its adoption should open a way_by which with 
careful safeguards the Legislature might gradually work 
out a revenue system that would cause some share in 
tax payments to be borne by wealth that now escapes 
assessment and by persons who contribute nothing di- 
rectly in support of public enterprises. 


21. WHY SHOULD MORE CITIZENS BE MADE TO SHARE 
DIRECTLY IN TAX PAYMENTS? 

Direct tax payments in support of government lead 
to a more direct interest in governmental enterprises and 
services, and should cause a greater demand for effi- 
ciency and economy in government. 

22. HAVE POWERS BEEN GIVEN TO OTHER LEGISLATURES 
SIMILAR TO THOSE OFFERED TO OUR LEGISLATURE IN THE 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT ? 
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Many states of the United States have permitted their 
legislatures to exercise powers fully as broad—and to 
exercise such powers with a majority vote only rather 
than with a two-thirds vote. 

23. WHY REQUIRE A TWO-THIRDS VOTE TO ENACT LEG- 
ISLATION UNDER THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT ? 

The requirement of a two-thirds vote is said to pre- 
vent any likelihood of class legislation or legislation de- 
signed to favor sectional regions of the State. When a 
measure receives a large majority of the vote of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it is likely to be a fair measure and to 
merit such widespread approval by the people that the 
enforcement of such legislation will be efficient. 

24. WHAT VOTE WAS GIVEN THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
WHEN IT WAS ACTED UPON BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ? 

The vote was as follows: in the Senate, 44 for and 1 
against; in the House, 137 for and 2 against. 

25. WHEN WILL THE ELECTION REGARDING THE PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT BE HELD? 

At the next election for members of the General As- 
sembly; this will be on Tuesday, November 2, 1926. 

26. WHAT VOTE FOR THE ADOPTION WILL BE REQUIRED ? 

The proposed amendment will need to receive not 
merely a majority of the votes cast upon the particular 
proposal but a majority of all votes cast at the general 
election. Therefore, failure to vote for the amendment 
is equivalent to voting against the amendment. 

27. IF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT BE ADOPTED, WILL 
THE EVILS IN OUR REVENUE SYSTEM BE CORRECTED SOON ? 

If the people want improvement in matters of taxa- 
tion and will show this desire by adopting the amend- 
ment and then by urging their legislators to make our 
revenue system equitable and just, the improvements de- 
sired will follow. The whole matter of improvement 
rests, and must continue to rest, with the people. 
Dept. Research and Statistics, 

Illinois State Teachers Association. 
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WHY JOIN THE ASSOCIATION? 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association now has 
about 32,000 members. The number is slowly increasing, 
but it seems each year that about 10,000 teachers fail 
to join. The secretary is occasionally invited to address 
institutes or other teachers meetings on the functions and 
benefits of the organization, and is sometimes asked by 
division officers and members to send them the arguments 
best adapted to win new members. Therefore, we con- 
sider it worth while about once a year to outline briefly 
the answers to the question: Why Join the Association? 

i. Because group and class organization is now con- 
sidered necessary, and the I. 8. T. A. is the only big, 
all-inclusive teachers’ organization in the state. 

This is an age of organization and cooperative effort. 
Nothing big or important is now accomplished except 
through organization and co-operation. If the teachers 
of Illinois are to perform all their duties and functions 
as teachers, play their full part as citizens, and com- 

mand the respect of other organized professions and 
classes, they must have a strong and active Se 
functioning as a state unit. 

2. Because it is helpful in a professional way. 

The division and state meetings furnish excellent 
programs on professional topics. Educational prob- 
lems are discussed by experts. Inspiring addresses are 
delivered by great leaders. The Illinois Teacher, our 
official organ, goes to all members ten times a year to 
keep them informed concerning the problems, program 
and activities of the Association, and recently has con- 
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The 
SUMMER SESSION 
of 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 


(Dedicated to Race Betterment) 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
JUNE 24 to AUGUST 17 


and 
JULY 8 to AUGUST 17 


IMPROVE your H my while at school. 
OBTAIN your A.B., A.M. or M.S. DEGREE. 
HEAR America’s great EDUCA TORS and SEE them TEACH. 

Courses are offered in biology, chemistry, economics, edu- 
cation, English, history, — science, mathe- 
matics, music, a. philosophy, physical education, 
ge physiology, ology, paye ology, ous education, sociology, 

Special courses in Education, of icular interest to 
teshem are abide’, Courses in advanced nursing and 
dietetics have been anne, Battle Creek offers unexcelled 
opportunities for pre-medical and pre-dental work in connec- 
tion with the BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. 

FREE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION and treatment at 
actual cost are offered by the SANITARIUM. The great 
summer camp on an island in beautiful Gull Lake attracts 
large numbers of girls. In addition to our ee staff, a 
number of EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM THE GREAT 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD are offering courses or 
giving lectures during their yA at the Sanitarium. The 
regular college year begins Sept. 20. 

A large number of programs ond excellent entertainments 
have been arran Come enjoy the summer with us. For 
further information address: 


I. O. FOSTER, PH.D., 
Director of Summer Session 


PAUL F. VOELKER, PH.D., President 
Cora L. Hoppough, A.B., Registrar 
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Drawing Animals 


HAH year, the children love to draw ani- 

mals in drawing or seat work classes. 
One of the most successful ways to do this is 
to outline the form first with black or brown 


“CRAYOLA.” Fill in the color with straight 
up and down strokes of ““CRAYOLA” in colors. 


Lazy ducks, lively hares, and important 
roosters will make attractive drawings. They 
can be cut out, too, for a barnyard poster. 


Our Art Service Bureau Outline for Winter 
contains eight different ideas for March. Send 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street 
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tained much interesting and instructive data furnished 
by our expert research worker. The esprit de corps and 
knowledge of problems thus developed in the teachers 
enables them to work more happily and efficiently, 

Attendance at the meetings promotes closer acquaint- 
ance, sympathy, understanding and good-féllowship 
among teachers who are otherwise widely separated. It 
pays to rub elbows with our fellow workers. Many of 
our best teachers holding the highest positions attribute 
their rise in the profession to their wide acquaintance 
with teachers in general and their close acquaintance 
with educational leaders. Membership in a strong, ac- 
tive, efficient organization of the workers in our branch 
of professional service is a source of inspiration and of 
a feeling of independence, if the members will enter into 
the spirit of the organization and make an effort to help 
with this work. 

3. Because it is necessary from a financial standpoint. 

The greatly reduced purchasing power of the dollar, 
the weakness of our archaic and unenforced tax laws, 
and the wave of opposition to increased property taxes 
have made it extremely difficult in the last ten years 
to finance the kind of schools required to meet modern 
needs. Nevertheless, school revenues have been largely 
increased. Publie school expenditures in Illinois rose 
from $40,000,000 in 1915 to $112,000,000 in 1925. In 
the same period, teachers’ average wages per year more 
than doubled in number of dollars and increased 31 per 
eent in purchasing power. Of course these increases were 
tight and necessary, but they probably would not have 
been made if the organized teachers of Illinois had not 
advocated and promoted legislation permitting higher 
tax rates for schools and increases in the state school 
fund. These increases must still be defended, and addi- 
tional increases may be needed in the future. Let us not 
forget that some other organizations are opposing fur- 
ther increases or even advocating a reduction in present 
school costs and school privileges. If school advantages 
for children and salaries for teachers are to be kept up 
even to present standards, it will be necessary for the 
I. 8. T. A. to be strong and active. The little member- 
ship fee of $2.00 is a very small part of the financial 
benefits actually rendered to each teacher by the Asso- 
ciation. 


4. Because it has a splendid record of achievement 
that deserves your appreciation and approval. 

Just a few of the things credited to the efforts of the 
organized teachers of Illinois in the last few years are 
improved certification laws, improved school sanitation, 
wider use of school grounds and buildings, improved and 
extended high school facilities, free high school tuition 
for children in non-high school districts, consolidation 
of districts, vocational and continuation schools, free 
text-books by district referendum, law prohibiting high 
schoo} fraternities and sororities, county truant officers, 
increased salaries of teachers and superintendents, 
teachers’ pensions, increase in state school fund from 
one million to eight million dollars, and large increases 
in school revenues made possible by increased school tax 
rates. Besides these positive achievements, the Associa- 
tion has prevented much reactionary and dangerous 
legislation. Try to imagine what the present school sit- 
uation might be in Illinois if there had been no teachers’ 
organization in the state for the last twenty years, and 
then you will realize that you owe the Association your 
most enthusiastic support. 

5. Because the work of the Association is needed 
now and must be continued in the future. 
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There is constant demand for changes and adjust- 
ments in our educational system to adapt it to the rapidly 
changing social, industrial and economic conditions in 
our state. The teachers, because of their intimate know]- 
edge of the schools, must be ready to play their full part 
in making these adjustments. Certain improvements 
and adjustments are needed now, and we must help 
make them. Many members of the Legislature now look 
to our Association for information, advice and guidance 
concerning school legislation. We are facing reaction 
and a demand for retrenchment in school costs, and it 
may take our best efforts to prevent backward steps. 
The welfare of teachers and pupils, the efficiency of the 
schools, and the progress of education in general will al- 
ways depend largely upon the organized activities of the 
teachers. 

All teachers who are or have been members of the 
Association should pass this message along to those who 
have not yet enrolled. Let us not be satisfied until we 
enroll 100 percent of the teachers in Illinois. 

Come on in. This is your organization. You need 
the Association, it needs you, and the state educational 
system needs all of us. 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, 
Contributing Editor 
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For this month Mrs. Templeman sent an article on 
taxation, including the text of the proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendment. Since we are publishing this text 
elsewhere, it is omitted here. However, we are printing 
Mrs. Templeman’s comments and hope they will be of 
sufficient interest to all our Parent-Teacher readers to 
get them to read the other articles on the amendment 
in this number. é Editor. 


TAXES 


Under the present constitution, which was adopted 
55 years ago, many limitations and restrictions are laid 
upon the legislature in the manner of levying taxes which 
under present conditions result in unjust and inequitable 
taxation. Real estate is property which can always be 
found and assessed and taxed, therefore it bears an un- 
just proportion of the taxes of the State. Real estate 
comprises a little more than one-third of the wealth of 
the State but it pays more than three-fourths of the 
taxes. 

Farms and farmers are paying their share of this 
unjust proportion of taxes. 

Then too a person having a $3000.00 equity in a real 
property valued at $5000.00 pays taxes on the entire 
valuation of the property and the person holding the 
$2000.00 mortgage also pays taxes on the mortgage, which 
is a duplication of taxes on the same property. 

Under the present Constitution the legislature is 
powerless to remedy this unjust and unfair taxation be- 
cause of certain limitations. 

The proposed amendment gives the legislature the 
power to pass laws whereby all property may be located 
and uniformly and equitably taxed. 

Under the proposed amendment exemptions may be 
established by the legislature. For instance homesteads, 
small incomes, ete. might be exempted but under the 
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present constitution the small property owner is taxed 
the same rate as the person of large wealth and the small 
property owner pays on all of his property. 

Taxes which may be established under this amend- 
ment require a two-thirds vote of both houses. 

The adoption of the proposed amendment giving the 
legislature broader taxing power does not mean more or 
higher taxes, but a more equitable distribution of taxes. 

ErMA TEMPLEMAN, 
Legislative Chairman, 
Illinois Council of Parent-T eachers. 


ANNUAL MEETING ILLINOIS COUNCIL 
Champaign, April 27th to 29th, 1926 


Ger Your CERTIFICATES 


If you attend either the state meeting at Champaign, 
April 27th to 29th, or the national meeting at Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 3rd to 8th, be sure to get your reduced fare 
certificate, and deposit it at convention headquarters 
with the chairman of transportation. This will help not 
only you but other delegates to obtain the reduced rate 
for the home trip. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


The board of managers, at its meetings January 23rd 
at the Woman’s City Club, Chicago, appointed the fol- 
lowing as members of the Nominating committee: Mrs. 
Orville T. Bright, 305 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago; Mrs. 
Mark P. Mears, 7258 Princeton Avenue, Chicago; Mrs. 
Harry L. Fleming, 1401 N. Main Street, Bloomington ; 
Mrs. J. H. Shmookler, 3254 Audubon Place, East St. 
Louis; Mrs. A. G. Kirmse, 528 Green Street, Champaign. 
Members of the committee invite suggestions as to nomi- 
nations to offices in the state council. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
By J. W. BEcKER, 
Managing Director Tinois Tuberculosis Association 








The schools of Illinois have made rapid progress in 
health education and health practice the past six or eight 
years. This has been brought about largely through the 
activity of voluntary agencies, with the hearty coopera- 
tion of teachers and school superintendents. The volun- 
tary effort was instrumental in selling health education 
to the public. It was public sentiment that created the 
demand for an adequate health education program in the 
schools of the state. The health education courses in the 
New State Course of Study naturally made it necessary 
that training courses in health education be added to the 
curricula of the five State Teachers’ Colleges. 

Now that the period of transition from voluntary to 
official agencies has come it might be profitable to make 
a check-up. How far have we gone? By what standard 
may we take measure of the health work in the schools 
of the state? 

Florida, which for years has been working a p 
similar to that of Illinois, has recently placed the health 
education work for the schools of the state in charge of 
a full-time trained director. The state director has pre- 
pared a score card, or measuring stick, to be used in 
evaluating the health work in the schools of the state. 
It is believed the schools of Illinois will relish the oppor- 
tunity to measure their work with the Florida yard- 
stick. There are six divisions in the measuring rod, with 
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The University of Minnesota 


“The School of Ten Thousand Students”’ 


invites you to take advantage of its complete 
facilities which are open to its Summer Session 
students. 


A delightful summer of study and recreation 
os SOTA—“The Land of Ten-Thousand 
kes.” 


First Term—June 19th to July 31st. 
Second Term—July 31st to September 4th. 


Credit toward undergraduate, graduate and 
professional degrees. 


Write today for bulletin to the 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
235-E Administration Building 
University of Minnesota Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
June 21 to July 31, 1926 
A Special Trip at a Special Price 
Seventh Season 


Eight weeks of study and travel which includes the follow- 
ing: The Grand Canyon; Los Angeles and vicinity; San 
Francisco and the Bay region; six weeks at the University of 
California in Berkeley; an 800 mile ride on the Pacific Ocean; 
400 miles of automobile sight-seeing; Portland; Seattle; Van- 
couver; Lake Louise; Banff; St. Paul. 


We have made this tour for the last six summers and 
know the ground thoroughly; this trip with its great 
advantages can be taken at a very reasonable figure. By 
joining this tour you will not only have the advantage of 
attending one of the largest universities in this country, but 
will also obtain untold benefits from the extended travel 
which it offers. 


If you are interested and wish detailed information, address 


F. J. KIRKER 
Conductor U. of C. Tours 
Junior College of Kansas City 


+ KANSAS CITY, MO. a 
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one hundred credits attainable in each division, as 


follows: 


ie —— TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION: 


. Definite period for daily specific health instruc- 
tion and recording health rules as per State 
Me rere et rer o<se 


. Modern Health Crusade used by grades 3-9, 


inclusive, as per outline in State Course of 
Study... 


. Definite nutrition instruction thruout all grades 
. Definite safety education thruout all grades. . 

. Observance of Health and Temperance Day. . 
. Evils of alcoholic beverages and narcotics 


taught as per state law.........seeeseeeees 


. Correlation of health instruction with. other 


school subjects ....... co cccenccccees ecccces 


Il. PHysicaL AOTIVITIES: 


1, 


2. 


A definite period each day for participation 
in — physical activities in elementary 
Physical education in high school according to 
State Course of Study............ seedteoccee 


. HeavrH SUPERVISION OF PUPILS: 
. Health examination of all pupils 
. Dental inspection of all pupils 
. Correction of remediable defects........... 
. Exclusion from school of pupils with communi- 


SD dicks nddeiueeesentetdindecvese 


. Measuring all pupils at beginning and middle 


of school term mn monthly weighing with re- 
port sent home on monthly report card 


. HyGrentc ARRANGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF 


1 
2. 
3 
4 


ScHOOL PROGRAM 


. Length of school day as per state requirement 


Hot school lunch served under supervision of 
school . WITTITITITIT TTT 


. Serving of milk or hot dish to supplement 


cold lunch 


. Fire drills as per State requirement. 


. Hy@rene or ScHooL PLANT: 
. Sanitary school toilets 
. Pure water supply 
. Sanitary drinking fountains or individual 


drinking cups . 


. Building equipped ‘with fire escapes and doors 


opening outward 


. Approved lighting, heating and ventilation. . 


. HEALTH SUPERVISION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS: 


3. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


Health examination and certificate filed with 

County Superintendent and State Board of 

Health annually 

. Cooperative attitude in school and community 

health programs 

Specific training in health education 

Available state health education facilities used 

eee books, monthly health publication, and 
etins used as reference material by teach 


Maximum 
Score 


25 


20 
20 
20 


15 


100 


Teachers and school superintendents will find it prof- 
itable to score their systems in comparison with the 
Florida outline. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Officers and Committee of the I. S. T. A. for the 
year 1926, and of Officers and Committees of 


the various Divisions March, 1926. 
OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 


President—Bertha 8. Armbruster, 111 Gale Ave., River Forest. 
First Vice President—Medora Schaeffer, Cicero. 


Second Vice President—H. G. Schmidt, Belleville. 
Third Vice President—Harriet Berninger, Allendale. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 
Executive Committee—Walter P. Morgan, Chairman, Macomb; 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, Havana; L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Director Research and Statistics—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield. 
Editor Illinois Teacher—R. C. Moore, Carlinville. 
The Board of Directors consists of the president, first vice- 
president and the three members of the executive committee. 


COMMITTEES OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 


Committee on Appropriations: 
Chairman—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Chicago Division—George A. Beers, 1310 E. Ashland Blvd. 
Lake Shore Division—F.. L. Miller, Harvey. 
Northeastern Division—P. H. Miller, Plano. 
Northwestern Division—Esther Barton, Dixon. 
Black Hawk Division—Justin Washburn, Rock Island. 
Til. Valley Division—N. M. Mason, Oglesby. 
East Central Division—A. P. Johnson, Kankakee. 
Central Division—C. B. Smith, Pekin. 
South Central Division—M. L. Test, Petersburg. 
Western Division—Mayme Snyder, Canton. 
Eastern Division—F. E. Crawford, Vandalia. 
Southeastern Division—E. M. Jasper, Palestine. 
Southwestern Division—R. L. Scott, Carrollton. 
Southern Division—May Robinson, Mound City. 


Committee on Legislation: 
Chairman—Fannie Spaits Merwin, Havana. 
Chicago Division—Nano Hickey, 2817 Cambridge Ave. 
Lake Shore Division—J. R. Skiles, Evanston. 
Northeastern Division—R. W. Fairchild, Elgin. 
Northwestern Division—O, E. Peterson, De Kalb. 
Black Hawk Division—L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 
Til. Valley Division—Dean Inman, Granville. 
East Central Division—R. Y. Allison, Kankakee. 
Central Division—Roy H. Johnson, Clinton. 
South Central Division—Edgar ©. Pruitt, Springfield. 
Western Division—G. W. Gayler, Macomb. 
Eastern Division—H. D. Willard, Greenup. 
Southeastern Division—Rex Dale, Flora. 
Southwestern Division—E. M. Schueneman, Lebanon. 
Southern Division—Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 
Committee on Resolutions: 
Chairman—Walter P. Morgan, Macomb. 
Chicago Division—R. R. Smith, Chicago Normal College. 
Lake Shore Division—John 8. Clark, Waukegan. 
Northeastern Division—George Letts, Elmhurst. 
Northwestern Division—R. E. Garrett, Belvidere. 
Ill. Valley Division—C. L. Sarver, Spring Valley. 
Black Hawk Division—Helen Hamm, Sterling. 
East Central Division—W. R. Lowery, Hoopeston. 
Central Division—H. A. Henderson, Havana. 
South Central Division—H. H. Vasconcellos, Jacksonvile. 
Western Division—H. M. Leinbaugh, Mendon. 
Eastern Division—Harry E. Slusser, Vandalia. 
Southeastern Division—Harriet Berninger, Allendale. 
Southwestern Division—W. F. Coolidge, Granite City. 
Southern Division—M. L. Hunt, McLeansboro. 


Committee on Teacher Training: 
David Felmley, Chairman, Normal. ’28. 
J. Stanley Brown, De Kalb. ’28. 
Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. ’28. 
Carrie Barnes, 1509 Whittier Ave., Springfield. ’28. 
Frances Stokdyk, Oak Park. ’28. 
H. B. Fisher, Streator. ’29. 
Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. ’29. 
H. W. Shryock, Carbondale. ’29. 
T. Arthur Simpson, Waukegan. ’29. 
Ella Ladew, 300 N. Madison St., Peoria. ’29. 
C. C. Chadsey, Urbana. ’26. 
L. C. Lord, Charleston. 726. 
L. W. Hanna, Centralia. ’26. 
Harriet L. Post, on 8. Ashland Blvd., Chicago. ’26. 
Louise Seibert, Franklin School, ‘Bloomington. 726. 
Floyd Goodier, Chicago Heights. 27. 
W. P. Morgan, Macomb. ’27. 
T. J. McCormack, LaSalle. 27. 
John J. Richeson, Decatur. ’27. 


Committee on Larger Unit of School Taxation and Administration, 
with Special Reference to the County as a Unit: 
H. A. Hollister, Chairman, U. of I., Urbana. 
Walter F. Boyes, Galesburg. 
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H. H. Schroeder, Normal. 
E. O. May, Robinson. 
Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago Heights. 
Committee on Purpose of State School Fund, and Amendment of 
Law if Necessary: 
E. C. Fisher, Chairman, Peoria. 
E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln. 
H. J. Beckmeyer, Hillsboro. 
Don C. Rogers, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
Wm. E. White, Springfield. 
Committee to Promote the Candidacy of Francis G. Blair for the 
Presidency of the N. E. A.: 
Rose Pesta, Chairman, Windermere Hotel, Chicago. 
Frances B. Stokdyk, Oak Park. 
H. A. Dean, Crystal Lake. 
©. L. Lyon, De Kalb. 
Charles H. Kingman, Ottawa. 
Grace Putnam, Moline. 
Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 
M. J. Holmes, Normal. 
W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 
B. F. Holscher, Casey. 
J. Harry Winstrom, Springfield. 
Rex Dale, Flora. 
L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
8. E. Boomer, Carbondale. 


OFFICERS OF THE DIVISIONS 
CuIcaco DIvIsIon 

President—Rose A. Pesta, Windermere Hotel, Chicago. 

Vice President—Frances E. Harden, 1543 Sherwin Ave. 

Secretary—Anne B. Larson, 11133 8. Park Ave. 

Treasurer—Susan Scully, 7011 Prairie Ave. 

Executive Committee—Elzy Downey, 5360 W. Washington Blvd; 
Harriet L. Post, 210 8. Ashland Blvd.; Mary B. Livingston, 
1368 E. 54th St. 

State Committees—Appropriations, George A. Beers, 1310 8. Ash- 
land Ave.; Legislation, Nano Hickey, 2817 Cambridge Ave.; 
Resolutions, Robert R. Smith, 5719 8. Francisco Ave. 


LAKE SHORE DIVISION 

President—Frances B. Stokdyk, Oak Park. 

Vice President—Clark G. Wright, Highland Park. 

Secretary—D. E. Walker, Evanston. 

Treasurer—E. L. Nygaard, Oak Park. 

Executive Committee—Orville T. Bright, Chairman, Homewood; 
Frederick E. Clark, Glencoe; Martha C. Olson, Evanston; 
J. ©. Davies, LaGrange; Anna L. Shinn, River Forest. 

State Committees—Appropriations, F. L. Miller, Harvey; Legis- 
lation, J. R. Skiles, Evanston; Resolutions, John 8. Clark, 
Waukegan. 


NORTHEASTERN DIVISION 


President—H. A. Dean, Crystal Lake. 

Vice President—Grace McWayne, Batavia. 

Secretary—O. A. Waterman, Naperville. <- 

Treasurer—August Maue, Joliet. 

Executive Committee—H. M. Coultrap, Chairman, Geneva, 1 year; 
Mrs. Ethel Coe. 

State Committees—Appropriations, P. H. Miller, Plano; Legisla- 
tion, R. W. Fairchild, Elgin; Resolutions, George Letts, Elm- 
hurst. 


NORTHWESTERN DIVISION 


President—C. L. Lyons, DeKalb. 

Vice President—S. E. Raines, Freeport. 

Secretary—Ida Voigt, Freeport. 

Treasurer—H. K. Bauernfeind, Polo. 

Executive Committee—F. A. Jensen, Chairman, Rockford; John 
Cross, Oregon; Nathan Grossman, Kings; §8. F. Parsons, 
De Kalb; Mrs. Anna Dexter, Rockford; F. A. Reyner, 
Orangeville; Myrtle Heer, Galena. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Esther Barton, Dixon; 
lation, E. O. Peterson, De Kalb; Resolutions, R. E. Garrett, 
Belvidere. 


ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION 

President—Charles H. Kingman, Ottawa. 

Vice President—Mary T. Duncan, LaSalle. 

Secretary—Sherman Littler, Henry. 

Treasurer—T. N. Kennedy, Granville. 

Executive Committee—K. C. Merrick, Morris; L. C. Smith, 
Wenona; Elizabeth Bowers, Ottawa. 

State Committees—Appropriations, N. M. Mason, Oglesby; Leg- 
islation, Dean Inman, Granville; Resolutions, C. L. Sarver, 
Spring Valley. 
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This Year ~ 
a vacation Worth While! 


see EUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin has proved its attractiveness 
to thousands of students, teachers and professional 
people eager for Europe. 

Quarters reserved exclusively ror vacationists and 
ae travellers. 


“170 (up) "Pipe 


via Tourist Third Cabin 


Famous Stipe to Choose From 
including the Majestic, world's largest 
steamer; the Homeric largest — 
ecrew liner; the Dinnokah a, 
voted entirely to an et rd Cabin 
pam, 8 eigeniand, 
fy non and, and B Pittshorgh »from 
ew 
From Montreal and Quebec the liners 
—Doric, Regina, Megantic, 
anada. 
Many = convenient t to close of schools. 
from 
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‘Transport Line: RED 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 
127 So. State St. 


Our offices elsewhere or any authorized 
steamship agent 


Chicago 











Montreal or Quebec to 


See beautiful Montreal, quaint 


on your way to Europe. 

gy sea to only four 
, n every way ol get more, 
“Sg. es oe Ss... tonne w a) book 

passage on one pop’ 

presses” or Mono-class (one clase) 


These large, modern, speedy, and 
splendidly equipped boats, afford 
every facility for your safety, com- 
fort and enjoyment en route. Fre- 
-_ 17 to the principal Euro- 


4 EMPRESSES OF 
THE PACIFIC 


From Vancouver To The ORIENT 


Four Giant Canadian Pacific Em: ick passage to the 
Orient—only 10 days to Japan, fen One oad i Manila. The largest, 
fastest, steamships on ry" ot 2nd, or rd. re cuisine —y service. 

Whether you book as a Ist, or cabin passenger, your journey 
will be a y, joyful, interesting experience. Sailings are fortnightly 
from Vancouver. 


WINTER CRUISES i. i? 702 ith shat 
cruise you are planning next 
winter. Ask about Canadian Pacific Winter Cruises from New York. 
Dec. 2, Round the World, Em of Scotland. 

Feb. 12, 1927, Mediterranean ise, Empress of France. 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 28, 1927, West Indies Cruises, Montroyal. 
Further information from local steamship agents, or 

R S. ELWORTHY, Steamship General Agen 
71 E. Jackson Bivd., Telephone Wabash 1904, A amall Il. 


Canadian Pacific 
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Back Hawk Division 

President—Grace Putnam, Moline. 

Vice President—H. P. Price, Morrison. 

Secretary—Mabel Levey, Rock Island. 

Treasurer—D. B. Hoffman, East Moline. 

Executive Committee—G. E. Platt, Keithsburg; Grace Putnam, 
Moline; Oscar Koch, Kewanee. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Justin Washburn, Rock Island ; 
Legislation, L. A. Mahoney, Moline; Resolutions, Helen 
Hamm, Sterling. 


East CENTRAL DIVISION 

President—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 

Vice President—L. A. Tuggle, Danville. 

Treasurer—G. H. Wright, Urbana. 

Secretary—Mabel D. Ricketts, Urbana. 

Executive Committee—Irving Munson, Chairman, Momence; Dean 
C. E. Chadsey, U. of I., Urbana; Chas. H. Watts, Urbana. 

State Committees—Appropriations, A. P. Johnson, Kankakee; 
Legislation, R. Y. Allison, Kankakee; Resolutions, W. R. 
Lowery, Hoopeston. 


CENTRAL DIVISION 

President—M. J. Holmes, Normal. 

Vice President—Ada C. Foster, Fairbury. 

Secretary—Maude Blue, Clinton. 

R. R. Secretary—Harry Der, Averyville. 

Treasurer—H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 

Executive Committee—S. K. McDowell, Chairman, Bloomington ; 
J. H. Brewer, Peoria; D. F. Nickols, Lincoln. 

State Committees—Appropriations, C. B. Smith, Pekin; Legis- 
lation, Roy H. Johnson, Clinton; Resolutions, H. A. Hender- 
son, Havana. 

WESTERN DIVISION 

President—W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 

Vice President—R. W. Hyndman, Canton. 

Secretary—Helen Rothgeb, Quincy. 

Treasurer—A. E. Decker, Carthage. 

Executive Committee—Caroline Grote, Chairman, Macomb; C. F. 
Miller, Galesburg; F. M. Winbigler, Monmouth. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Mayme Snyder, Canton; Leg- 
islation, G. W. Gayler, Macomb; Resolutions, H. M. Lein- 
.baugh, Mendon. 


EASTERN DIVISION 


President—B. F. Holscher, Casey. 

Vice President—J. H. Trinkle, Newman. 

Secretary--Annie L. Weller, Charleston. 

Treasurer—Oliver Hostettler, Charleston. 

Executive Committee—S. E. Thomas, Charleston; E. E. Greeson, 
Toledo; Mrs. Nettie Roughton, Sullivan. : 

State Committees—Appropriations, F. E. Crawford, Vandalia; 
Legislation, H. D. Willard, Greenup; Resolutions, Harry E. 
Slusser, Vandalia. 


SouTH CENTRAL DIVISION 

President—J. Harry Winstrom, Springfield. 

Vice President—B. F. Schaeffer, Jacksonville. 

Secretary—Lavina O’Neil, Mt. Sterling. 

Treasurer—George W. Solomon, Carlinville. 

Executive Committee—Roscoe Pulliam, Staunton; W. E. Buck, 
Beardstown; J. J. Richeson, Decatur. 

State Committees—Appropriations, M. L. Test, Petersburg; Leg- 
islation, Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield; Resolutions, H. H. 
Vasconcellos, Jacksonville. 


SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION 

President—Rex Dale, Flora. 

Vice President—W. H. Siefferman, Albion. 

Secretary—Mrs. Clara Cannady, Mt. Carmel. 

Treasurer—C. A. Lively, Robinson. 

Executive Committee—O. B. Mount, Chairman, Oblong; 0O. C. 
Anderson, Clay City; E. H. Hostettler, Olney. 

State Committees—Appropriations—E. M. Jasper, Palestine; Leg- 
islation, Rex Dale, Flora; Resolutions, Harriet Berninger, 
Allendale. 

SOUTHWESTERN DIvIsION 

President—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 

Vice President—Leonora Parker, East St. Louis. 

Secretary—Tillie Reither, East St. Louis. 

Treasurer—Estella Bean, East St. Louis. 

Executive Committee—E. M. Schueneman, Lebanon; R. L. Scott, 
Carrollton; W. F. Coolidge, Granite City. 

State Committees—Appropriations, R. L. Scott, Carrollton; Leg- 
islation, E. M. Schueneman, Lebanon; Resolutions, W. F. 
Coolidge, Granite City. 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION 


President—S. E. Boomer, Carbondale. 

Vice-President—J. F. Ashley, Ridgway. 

Second Vice-President—H. N. Cupp, Murphysboro. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Kate Hartline, Cairo. 

Financial Secretary—L. L. Evers, Metropolis. 

Corresponding Secretary—Marion Francis, Carbondale. 

Treasurer—Kate Schuyler, Mounds. 

Executive Committee—W. T. Felts, Carbondale; C. O. Otrich, 
Jonesboro; E. B. Swafford, Benton. 

State Committees—Appropriations, May Robinson, Cairo; 
lation, Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; Resolutions, M. L. Hunt, 
‘McLeansboro. 


ILLINOIS ENROLLING IN THE N.E. A. . 


The following Illinois schools are listed in the March 
Journal of the National Education Association, as hav- 
ing achieved 100 percent enrolment in this Association. 
These include schools reported since the list was pub- 
lished in the February Journal. 

100 percent enrolment for three years: 

ILtawnois—Blue Island, Lincoln, Seymour, Whittier ; 
Decatur, Roosevelt Junior High. 

100 percent enrolment for two years: 

Itutrinois—Blue Island, Blue Island Public Schools, 
Greenwood, High, Lincoln, Sanders, Seymour, Whittier ; 
Champaign, Avenue, Doctor Howard, Lincoln, South 
Side; Chicago, Parker Practice; Evanston, Crandon; 
Hampshire, High; Joliet, Ridgewood; Rock Island, 
Audubon, Center Station, Edison, Eugene Field, Frances 
Willard, Grant, Hawthorne, Horace Mann, Irving, Long- 
fellow, Washington Junior High; Silvis, Silvis Public 
Schools. 

100 percent enrolment for this year: 

ILLiInois—Champaign, Lawhead, Willard ; East Saint 
Louis, Junior High, Longfellow; Evanston, Dewey, 
H. H. C. Miller, Orrington; Hampshire, Hampshire 


Public Schools, Grade, High; Rock Island, Franklin 
Junior High, Lincoln. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


F. G. Buarm 
Address to Illinois State Teachers Association, 
December 29, 1925 


Within recent years we have had several state-wide 
and nation-wide surveys and investigations into the 
mounting costs of the expanding program of publie edu- 
cation. Insofar as these surveys and investigations have 
given evidence that they were inspired and moved by 
the truly scientific spirit to search out the facts and to 
publish them, they have been very generally and very 
cordially received by the friends of public education 
throughout the state and nation. School officers and 
teachers will continue to weleome such investigations as 
long as they do not bear evidence of springing from the 
desire of the investigator to collect and publish only such 
facts as support his preconceived ideas or the precon- 
ceived ideas of the man or men who employ him. 

While we have had a number of these investigations 
tending to show the increasing load which education is 
laying upon taxable property, we have had no investi- 
gations or surveys to show how much education does to 
create the values in the property which pays the taxes. 
If such an investigation were set going, I believe that 
it would show: 

1. That while our expanding program of public ed- 
ucation does lay a heavier and heavier toll on the time 
and energies of the pupils, keeping them a longer time 
out of what some are pleased to call productive industries, 
and while this expanding, lengthening program does en- 
tail greater expense upon parents and guardians in car- 
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rying their children through to the end, it could be 
easily proved that every lengthening, every enriching 
of the program increases the productive skill of these 
pupils sufficiently to compensate for these attendant 
costs. 

2. That while education does create within the minds 
of its pupils an eager, inquiring disposition, sometimes 
a restless, questioning attitude towards existing institu- 
tions and conventions, no honest inquiry would fail to 
show that this wide-flung system of free tax maintained 
publie education is the only safe foundation on which 
our form of government can rest and the surest safe- 
guard of the institution of property. 

3. That while education contributes to the home and 
the community in training more skillful, more effective 
workmen, that it also creates a market for, a demand 
for a better quality and a greater quantity of cultivated 
and manufactured products in order to satisfy the in- 
creasing needs and demands of educated, civilized man. 

Let us consider that form of property which we call 
real estate, and as Illinois is largely agricultural, let us 
consider for the moment farm lands and their values. 
What relationship does education bear to the values 
which now attach to them? There was a time when this 
rich fertile land was not worth five cents a township on 
the marts of trade. Why? Because the Indian that 
roamed over it created no market for the varied products 
which the soil could produce. His untutored savage de- 
sires created no demand for a variety of agricultural 
products. Nor did he possess the rod of science with 
which to strike these vast acres and make them lift to 
the skies tons and tons of wheat and oats and corn and 
fruitage. 

Whence then came the value of this land of from one 
hundred dollars to three hundred dollars an acre? I 
think it came somewhat after this fashion. When Co- 
lumbus landed his three caravels on the outskirts of 
this continent and planted there the cross of a great 
religion and the emblem of a civilized nation, every acre 
of ground within the vast continent got a new value, not 
because there had been any modification of the geo- 
graphic controls and conditions, but because the door to 
the continent had been opened for civilization and edu- 
cation to come in, which was to create a new market for 
the products of the soil and to apply methods of culti- 
vation to that soil which would supply the demands of 
the new market. And centuries afterwards when a gov- 
ernment reached its strong arm across the Alleghenies 
and planted its flag of safety and security in this region, 
every acre of ground within the Mississippi Valley got 
a new value, not because the quality of the soil had 
changed, but because government, a man-made thing, 
a creature of education, had come to give stability and 
security to human and property rights and to unlatch the 
door to the coming of the pioneers. 

When at the close of the Revolutionary War men 
came over the Alleghenies and out upon these rolling 
prairie lands and saw their possibilities they said, 
‘*Here would be a good place to build our home, to bring 
our wives and children, to achieve for ourselves a repu- 
tation and a fortune,’’ and they selected a spot and drove 
down a stake. When that stake was driven and that 
vow was made, every acre of ground within a radius 
of a thousand miles got a new value, not because of any 
intrinsic change in soil or climate, but because an edu- 
cated man had vowed that there he would eome with his 
wife and his children, he would build a civilization, and 
would create a market for the products of the soil. And 
when with his wife and children and neighbors he re- 
turned to build a house, and as the years succeeded a 
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school house and a church, every acre of ground within 
a radius of a thousand miles acquired an additional 
value, because the last great assurance had been given 
that the giant of productive activity that had been 
slumbering in this fertile soil for eons of ages was to 
come to life in response to the call of civilization and 
education. 

It is the same with building materials, raw and fin- 
ished, which constitute another part of our taxable 
wealth. The Indian created no market for building ma- 
terials. He was amply housed in his wigwam which he 
earried from place to place, but when civilized man 
through the processes of education had his elemental, 
savage desires transformed into refined desires, when 
he began to demand for himself a permanent home 
where he could rear his children in health and comfort, 
when through education and a desire for it he built a 
school building which should conserve and develop the 
physical and intellectual powers of growing youth, when 
he desired to build a church that would embody his faith 
and religious aspirations,—when that time came every 
ton of crude iron caught up within the embrace of 
nature, every running foot of lumber in the forest, every 
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‘ Free Stak ae 
Party of 65 Summer Students on Arapaho Glacier, 1925 











ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL i she 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to gla- 
ciers; automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain 
camp maintained for summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and stimulating b 


First Term, June 21 to July 24__ 
Second Term, July 26 to August 27 


Courses in Arts and Sci Law, Busi Admini ion, Medicine, 
Engineering. Art courses given in co-operation with New York School of 
Fine and Applied Arts. Field courses in Geology. Maison Francaise. 
Many special courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all departments. Excellent library; 
laboratories. Daily organ recitals and public lectures. Vacation railroad 
tates. Boulder common point from Eastern States. 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO, Boulder, Colorado 
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cubic yard of stone in the quarry, got a new value, not 
because any chemical or physical change had been 
wrought within the materials, but because education had 
created a demand, a new market for the raw and finished 
products. 

Clothing materials constitute another element of our 
taxable wealth. Savage ignorance creates no market for 
clothing. The Indian, the savage, was amply clad in a 
bear skin or buffalo robe, but when man had his ele- 
mental tastes transformed by education so that he de- 
sired a raiment which would not only protect him from 
the heat and the cold, but would express some artistic 
fancy or emotion, when that time came, a new market 
for clothing had been created and every cotton boll in 
the southern cotton fields acquired a new value. Every 
acre of hemp stretching under the sun acquired a new 
value. Every sheep roaming the hillside acquired a new 
value in the fleece upon its back. 

Let us pursue the investigation into our systems of 
transportation and commerce which constitute a very 
large element in our taxable wealth. The Indian, before 
the coming of the Spaniard, created no demand for 
transportation systems. His footpaths through the 
forests and over the prairies were his only means of 
communication. But when man through education had 
discovered the ability to live and work with his fellows 
in large permanent communities, when through his de- 
veloped, constructive imagination he was able to forecast 
his wants and to lay up supplies in warehouses and gran- 
aries, when he reached that point of knowledge through 
education that other localities could produce certain com- 
modities cheaper and better than he could in his locality, 
and that he would better convert his surplus into an in- 
terchangeable medium with which to purchase the de- 
sired commodities from other places and people,—when 
all this had been brought about in the hearts and minds 
of men through education, then the dugout and the 
canoe began to disappear from our lakes and rivers, and 
great steam propelled vessels began to plow the ocean 
and the lakes and the rivers. The great iron banded 
lines of traffic began to span our continent, tunneling 
the mountains and bridging the streams. All of this be- 
cause education had made it possible for men to live 
together and work together, to anticipate their future 
wants and needs and to exchange their surpluses with 
other groups of educated men. 

An investigation into this phase of education would 
also reveal a great by-product which results from this 
demand of civilization for the transforming of raw ma- 
terials into finished products. The cheapest thing in all 
God’s world is an elemental man, a pile of bone and 
muscle and cartilaginous tissue. But when through edu- 
cation a desire arose in his heart to shape the raw things 
of nature into forms of beauty and usefulness, there 
entered into the life of man its greatest reshaping and 
remolding influence. The power to enter into life as a 
creator brought to him joy and enlargement. Work is 
for the worker. That work which does not improve the 
worker has the curse of Adam on it. But any work 
which in the doing lifts the worker higher has the lof- 
tiest educational qualities. If education has created a 
demand for a transformation of the elemental things 
of nature, it has also created the power to make such 
transformation, and has thus made possible our present 
state of economics and social civilization. 

There is just one other point which I wish to men- 
tion in connection with the relationship that education 
bears to the institution of property and the values which 
attach thereto. Every man realizes that the values of 
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property are dependent upon the safeguards which are 
thrown about it. Shortly before the World War I rode 
on a train with a gentleman who was returning from old 
Mexico. He said that he had invested for himself and 
others about a million and a half of dollars in some 
mining properties in Mexico; that he had spent the last 
two weeks trying to get into communication with the 
superintendent of one or two of their mines. He found 
that all of their properties were in the hands of banditti. 
He grew eloquent over the flag of our Republic and 
wished that he might have his wealth back in a country 
where property was made safe. I would agree with him 
that the flag does have something to do with the safety 
of property. I would agree with him that our peculiar 
constitutions and our laws have something to do with 
safeguarding property, but I believe that the greatest 
security which is thrown about the institution of prop- 
erty lies not in the laws and constitutions passed at our 
national or state capitals, but in the laws which the 
teachers of America are enacting in the hearts and minds 
of the oncoming’ generation every day and week and 
year; those laws that are caught up in the emotions, 
that get fixed in the imagination and ideals of a people, 
which make them respect the property of another in 
order that the other may respect their property. I have 
not a drop of communistic blood in my veins. I believe 
the institution of individual and corporate property, 
the right to have and to hold, lies at the very basis of 
the character and the happiness of the individual, the 
home, and the community. I know that much of grief 
and bitterness comes from its abuse, but it seems that 
no great institution exists without some attendant harm. 
But the greatest security that comes to the. institution 
of private and corporate property resides in the right 
education of all the youth of the nation. I believe that 
if some great czar had the power to issue an edict closing 
all the schools of this nation, declaring that no more 
should the school bells ring, no more should the teachers 
teach, no more should the children’s feet march up to 
vur school houses ;—that twenty-five millions of children 
between the ages of five and twenty-one should be thrown 
out upon the streets and alleys and the by-ways every 
day of the year and be deprived of the sobering, elevat- 
ing influence of the teachers in the school room,—I be- 
lieve that within one generation after such an event you 
would have to have standing armies on the streets of 
every city and village in order to protect your property. 
You would have to police every country road with 
mounted constabulary to protect the hay stacks and 
the corn and the grain in the crib and the granary. 

Education through the yefinement of our desires and 
tastes creates a demand for manufactured and finished 
products. Through its instruction it creates the skill to 
transform the crude elements into the finished products. 
In its civilizing effect it throws about property its great- 
est safeguard. Do these services which education ren- 
ders in creating and maintaining the values in real and 
personal property justify its maintenance through taxa- 
tion upon that property? Would it be wise for the prop- 
erty interests of a country through reactionary legisla- 
tion to seek to starve the goose of public education that 
helps to lay the golden egg of property values? 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Since our school system is supported in part by ap- 
propriations from the State, it may be of interest to 
our readers to know the exact amounts appropriated for 
all purposes. by the last two General Assemblies. We 
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find in the Auditor’s Report comparisons by ‘‘fund’’ 


and by **purpose.”’ Remember in reading the figures 
that each item is for two years. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Fund 53rd G. A. 54th G.A. 
Revenue Fund . .............- $ 59,613,842.97 $ 70,506,951.30 
State School Fund . : : 16,001,500.00 
University of Illinois Fund . 5,200,500.00 

d. “ 18,129,139.64 
Road Fund . ¢ 62,324,818.95 
96,000,000.00 
1,084,832.45 


8,525,500.00 
358,490.00 
100,000.00 
3,000.000.00 
600,000.00 
500,000.00 
1,375,150.00 


Soldiers’ Compensation Fund. . 

Soldiers’ Comp. Bond Int. and 
Retirement Fund . 

Fire Prevention Fund . 

Illinois and Michigan 

Revolving Working Capital Fund 

Normal School Revolving Fund. . 

U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau Fund.... 

Game and Fish Fund 


3,000,000.00 
600,000.00 
500,000.00 





DNS 5 Serta isnt $231,631,215.53 $285,907,382.34 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


Of Appropriations of the 53rd and the 54th General Assemblies 

Purpose : 53rd G. A. 54th G. A. 
General State Purposes . .:..... $ 11,470,109.53 $ 14,228,524.80 
Legislative . . 1,322,503.00 1,394,266.57 
Legal and Judicial . 2,804,959.00 3,332,224.00 
Educational . . 32,199,035.00 33,034,102.00 
Charitable and Penal . 27,603,305.00 32,272,259.04 
Agriculture . . 3,257,018.00 4,930,476.73 
Military . . 2,625,156.00 2,643,517.16 
Labor and Mines . 


1,993,913.00 
Public Health . 1,188,887.00 
Highway Construction and 
Maintenance . . 62,025,632.00 
Waterway Construction . 19,000,000.00 
Retirement of Bonds and Interest 10,100,000.00 
Conservation, Fish and Game.... 
Soldiers’ Bonus . 


146,480,089.95 
18,129,139.64 
23,045,000.00 
1,375,150.00 
1,084,832.45 


1,541,188.00 775,000.00 





NN ee eg le $231,631,215.53 $285,907,382.34 


From ‘‘Statement of Appropriations’’ compiled by Oscar Nelson, 
Auditor of Public Accounts, 1925. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CHILD LABOR 
AMENDMENT 


The first skirmishes on the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment were fought in many of the states during 
1925. So bitter was the struggle in some quarters as to 
raise the question: Shall teachers cease their support of 
the amendment? The question should be faced frankly 
wherever it is raised. It has been suggested that the 
following points are involved: 

1. Have any arguments been urged against the mea- 
sure that were not carefully considered in the elaborate 
hearings when it was before Congress ? 

2. To what extent was the first impression which the 
general public had of the measure determined by the 
vigorous propaganda of mill interests ? 

3. Will the growing intensity of the competition of 
the textile industry between New England and the South 
make state regulation easier or more difficult ? 

4. Can any harm come from continuing teacher sup- 
port for at least five years until the real issues and facts 
have been thoroughly brought out? 

5. If teachers about face on this great issue at the 
first sign of difficulty, can they command public con- 
fidence in the future when they take a stand on other 
publie questions? 

Joy Evmer Moraan, Editor, 
The Journal of the National Education Association. 
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Yellowstone 


this year 


Write Now 


for your 


Vacation Book 


Learn all you can now about Yellowstone 
Park—the most wonderful of all playgrounds. 


That is the best way to appreciate its won- 
ders and its beauties and to get the most out 
of your vacation trip. Nowhere will your 
vacation dollars buy more than in Yellow- 
stone Park. 


We'll be glad to send this illustrated story 
free. Fill out the coupon below and mail today. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 
Mail this to A. B. Smith, 820 Nor. Pac. Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
(SS SSSSSSSSSSS SSCS SSS SSS SS SSeS ese Sees 


iMY VACATION TRIP: 


Name 

Address 

‘ Books or trips I am interested in(v) yey thy 
C] Yellowstone . . $59.35 

(_] Rocky Mts. (Helena-Butte) 61.95 


(_] Inland Empire (Spokane) 85.05 
_] Pacific Northwest Portland 90.30 
(_) Rainier Park . ‘See 90.30 
() Alaska (Skagway) 190.30 
| will be glad to make Hotel or Pullman Reservations for you. 


“Route of the North Coast Limited” 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


World Geography, the second of a series of books 
written by Dr. D. C. Ridgley and others, covers the outline 
of the Illinois State Course of Study in Geography for the 


5th year. 


This book is written in story form, giving geo- 


graphic regions and the activities of the people in each 


region. 


The forty studies in this book give ample material 


for a year’s work. Sufficient room for illustrations and 
outline maps will help the pupil in his daily interpretation 


of the regions. 


If you do not know this book write us for further in- 


formation. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Geographic Publishers 
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The Two Greatest 
Student Sailings 

SS. ANDANIA 

S. S. GRIPSHOLM 


Entire Tourist Class reserved for our tours, 
- for Students, Teachers and Kindred Spirits. 
Glorious all-expense trips of a month or more, 
Reith comer hase on, Mpsatel toswrlaments 
rt ’ up. entertainmen 
—wenteondl times. fiiustrated booklet. 


Students Travel Club 


Vue Broadway New York Gu Y 


NEW YORK UMVERSITY 


Tours» EROWPE 


O6days 


Address 


TOURS BIVISION~ 
110 B. 42" S97. Mew York Lity 




















OP sees 


RELIEVE HEAD COLDS 


and choked air-passages. Rub nose 


Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Meanthelatum Co. Buffale, N.Y , Wichite,Kan. 
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New York University 


Summer School 
July 6—August 13, 1926 


Over 280 courses of interest 
to teachers, supervisors, 
principals, and adminis- 
trators. 


Comfortable, convenient, 
and inexpensive living ac- 
commodations. 


Write for the complete 
bulletin 


Dean John W. Withers 
Summer School, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York City 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL 
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TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19— 
Tours 
Toure to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


request. T 


Student 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370- $615. 


ofthe coare to Berunda, West Indies. 
Steamship tsckets on ali lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 














pene mA 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 

usual opportunities to make your Study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


N.U. Session 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 
COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, ba 
concerts, Lam 
—and amy other forms of wholesome recrea 
iene campus Cnganioed encureiona teh 
industrial, financial and art centers of Chicass. 
Te Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The pry Pid Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. ~ 
Professional courses offered in the School of 
Education include: 
we. and Methods High School Curriculum 
Educational Measure- 
FW 
Paychology 
Educational Sociology 
Junior High School 
Courses in 


Research 
The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 
Faculty includes Public blic Sebool men of achievement. 
Summer Session Opens June 21, 1926 
Address Wautsr Ditt Scorr, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


404 University Hall - EVANSTON, ILL. 


Bokoul Adtaisistration 
Prinsiples of Secondary Educa 
Elementary Education 








BOOKLET REQUEST 
UNIVERSITY 
404 University Hall, Evansten, 18. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet illustrated 
here describing al) details of the Norru- 
WESTERN Univ a Pes Sxasiox 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Peyton 
Forty-First year. We have secured PROMOTION for = thousands of teachers. We 
need well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our 
clients are the best schools everywhere. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a mes- 
sage for you. Send for it. 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3) % 


CLINTON, IOWA C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at smal] expense to them. 
FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY “Goi. ee 
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you did not use the correct Teacher’s Application Stationery. Cheerful Children. By Edmund Vance 
Sold by Teacher’s Application Supply House, Newton, Iowa. $1.00 per box, immediate Cooke. [Illustrated by Mae Herrick 
shipment, correct sized paper, return envelopes need not be folded. Application writ- Scannell. Cloth. Pp. 91. 
ten on correct application stationery gets consideration. Save your application from Teenie Weenie Land. By William Dona- 
the waste basket. TEACHER’S APPLICATION SUPPLY HOUSE, Newton, Ia. hey and Effie E. Baker. Illustrated by 


SEAT MUSIC 


Edition, First Reader. By Guy Thomas 

Buswell and William Henry Wheeler. 
S° many schools have written for catalogues of Century Edition sheet music— 
so invariably have requests been followed by o t we have 


Illustrated by Lucille Enders. Cloth. 
added a specia! department to o handle school 


Pp. 57. 
Century Edition Sheet Music has brought the authentic music of great com- 
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—over 2300 selections. 
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THE MID-WEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Box 197 Boswell, Indiana Edgar Burnett, Manager 
LOWEST COMMISSION of any established agency in this region. 
ENROLL NOW TEACHERS WANTED 

















APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.50 


Just send us your favorite 0 S20 188 ee oe res 
2x4. Fined pictures mailed the tame your order is received. You can order 
rough your agency. Not less LY dn Fed ERY 

We also do excellent Kodak Finishing. Send us your films. 


FULTZ STUDIOS 
Dept. D 


lication photos 
t from us or 


3038 Prospect Ave. 





Kansas City, Mo. | 




















THE STORY HOUR SERIES 
STOBY HOUR READERS REVISED. 
Prepared by Ida Coe, Ph. M., Assistant 
Principal, and Alice J. Christie Dillon, 
Teacher, both of the Public Schools 
of New York, N. Y. Adapted for grades 
one to three. Illustrated. American Book 
Company: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Boston. List price: Primer, $0.60; 
Book One, $0.60; Book Two, $0.72; Book 

Three, $0.76; Teachers Manual, $1.00. 





A Manual to Accompany the Study Readers. 
By Alberta Walker and Mary R. Parkman. 
1925, Chicago, Charles E. Merrill Com- 
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All the romance of Old Mother Goose 
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tained in the series of Story Hour Beaders 
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Hearts, the Three Bears, and other famous 
childhood folk-tale herces become everyday 
playmates and intimate companions of the 
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Announcing 
the new 
Spencer 
Film Slide 
Projector and Service 
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Simple, compact and easily 


: 
| Flim Slides Projector has 
| 
| 
| 


made side's ore a great new 
service. 


ne on durable, un- 
breakable poms of film slides, 
covers 


oa re ng re subjects at 


te cost t then glass slides. 

Write for catalogue. 

Spencer Lens Company 
442 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Make Your Automobile Pay You 
Big Dividends This Summer 
Superintendents and Make as much 

Principals will money this sum- 
double their salaries ™&t 4s you make 
the rest of the 
year. Dignified and desirable work that de- 
mands the experience and ability of superin- 
tendents and principals. All that is required 
is energy and an automobile. We will give you 
expert training under experienced men. 


Give Us Your Time 


Travel in your car... and make it pay you 
handsomely. Interesting, dignified work in be- 
half of Compton’s Pictured ppg om 
Compton’s is nationally advertised . . . recog- 
aoe as the goeteored a ice 

every a Sette Compton’ ena | 

success show you a profit. 


Get the Facts 


Send today for complete details. 
Territories are being assigned now. 
Earn more this summer than you 
ever earned before. Join our force 


summer after summer. A few per- 
——— positions open for those 
who prove capable as organizers. jf 
bt aging e Sin 


fre you te Comion Samer $A ESQ 
School Service Department § I=, 12 sees la 
F. E. Compton & Co. $1,650,00 in the 


Aamilton earned 
58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO Compton Service. 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


tractive, colored pictures of the — ere 
persons about whom por are reading. 

This series has been prepared so that the 
IDEA method of reading may easily be 
taught. Pupils are urged to read complete 
lines and rather than individual 
words. Thus, a long eye span, important 
for silent reading purposes, is developed 
early in the school career. 

Excellent teaching pment composed of 
SEAT WORE canbe, PERCEPTION 
CARDS, and a COMPLETE CHART ac- 
company these readers. SEAT WORK 
= and PERCEPTION CARDS ac- 

pany the primer. PERCEPTION 
CARDS sup ro Books One and Two, 
together with CHART for first year work. 
Complete directions for the use of this ma- 
terial, and suggestions for interesting word 
games and dramatization of the lessons are 
contained in the Teacher’s Manual, which 
covers the work of all four books. 

STORY HOUR BEADINGS. Prepared 
by E. C. Hartwell, M. A., M. Pd., Super- 
intendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Adapted for grades four to eight. American 
Book Company; New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston. List price: 
Fourth Year Book, $0.80; Fifth Year Book, 
$0.88; Sixth Year Book, $0.88; Seventh 
Year Book, $0.92; Eighth Year Book, $0.92. 
List price: Manual for Teachers, Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Years, $1.00: Manual for 
Teachers, Seventh and Eighth Years, $1.00. 

The fourth year marks a transitional 
period in the reading life of the pupil. He 
now needs more factual, silent reading ma- 
terial which will develop his reasoning 
powers, and which will help him in inter- 
preting everyday events and in solving prob- 
lems which he constantly meets. During 
the first three school years, fairy stories 
and fanciful tales have been helpful in 
developing his imagination, and again, the 
training secured in these years, has given 
him a basic knowledge of the mechanics of 
reading. He is now ready for material 
which will broaden his mind and which he 
can correlate with his widening riences. 

To provide factual, SILENT READING 
material for the growing child is the purpose 
of the Story Hour Readings. Because 
pupils’ minds and interests vary, and be- 
cause problems which they meet in their 
daily lives are constantly these 
books contain a variety of subjects readily 
adapted to individual needs. These subjects 
are arranged in groups containing such 
titles as ‘‘On the Farm,’’ ‘‘Our Country,’’ 
‘fA Sheaf of Poetry,’’ ‘‘A Packet of Let- 
ters,’’ ‘*The Short Story,’’ ‘‘A Sheaf of 
Legends, 7? «*The World of Work,’’ ‘‘Ad- 
venture.’’ . Questions follow each ‘selection. 
They stimulate individual thought and class 
discussion; impress facts on pupils’ minds; 
help the readers to discover the outstanding 
features of each reading; and invite com- 
parisons with other selections in the book. 

The selections in this series of books are 
taken frm prominent writers, both classic 
and modern. Such men as Ruskin, Shake- 
Diptite, Longfellow, Bryant, Dickens, Scott, 

Stevenson, Masefield, Noyes, 

” Roosevelt, and Van Dyke provide 

wholesome literature of the highest type for 
growing minds. 

Two Teacher’s Manuals, one manual for 
fourth, fifth and sixth years, and one for 
ive excellent 

work and 

the ma- 


for interesting ways of in —_ 
on pu . 


terial and impressing it 








Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$20 to $200 
on plain note without endorser 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed can borrow 
money of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No credit references required. 
No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. We make loans any- 
where in the state and the entire 
transaction can be arranged by 
mail. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State supervision should convince 
you of our reliability. 


wae 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Successors to Chicago Mortgage Loan Co. 
Established 1883 
22 West Monree St. (14th fleer) Chicage 
Phenge Randetph 0358 and 6359 and 0360 





Applications by mail will receive prempt attention 
INQUIRY BLANK 


of bia ee inquiry does not obligate 
borrow or put me to any expense. 


Amount I wish to b , + 



































WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


COPYRIGHT, 1925 
ABRIDGED FROM WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


THIS Volume, the largest school abridgement of the authoritative INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, has been brought down to the present time. 
The new words and new meanings of old words, which have been accepted into 
the language since the first edition appeared, have been added. 

This book is not only the largest volume of the WEBSTER SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES, but it presents the largest number of words and phrases 
ever included in a school dictionary. 


Webster’s Shorter-School Dictionary 
Webster’s Elementary School Dictionary 
Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary 2.20 (indexed 2.40) 


Single copies by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


| 
| 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 
330 East 22nd Street {f 
CHICAGO, ILL. : 














WANTED—Several Teachers 


Excellent opportunity for Summer or 
Permanent connection. Write. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. 





Men under 35 who can be away from home f 
to Sell Visual Education to Individuals. . 











Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
For tive colors that rest the eye. 


Best Ettecis 


7 Use T hey can be Easily 
Crayonex LAUNDERED 


* QUALITY : The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 

WAX CRAYONS cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 

IN THE is strong and durabie. There is a big difference between 

BLUE ond ORANGE BOX our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
WRITE FOR and colors. 


stele) 4G aaa, ele) me) *s; 








LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


LMEPIE AN GCPAvo ( PANY 
\ SPICELAND, INDIANA 











